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In the new world 


ee pti In “Peace Lines” — a Dutch TV film — we can see 
Saute pehvock : oovte what children see about war, peace, the new 
: world. Words and pictures of individual children 
can show us the world in a new perspective. 
“Peace Lines” is a production of IKOR, the 
ecumenical broadcasting agency of the Nether- 
lands. And when one surveys the wasteland of 
Christian communication — an expanse of medi- 
ocrity, amateurism, boredom and just plain dis- 
tortion — such IKOR efforts are an oasis in the 
desert. 

The IKOR approach involves overwork, creativity 
and a willingness to face the criticism which | 
inevitably is interrelated with relevancy and 
Mummy, rE Ae people make controversy. And such courage of experimentation 
war if they can’t stand it? and originality of ideas has been recognized in 
IKOR children’s programs, as can be seen in the 
number of prizes they have won at international 
television festivals. 

Why do these programs stand above so many 
produced by adults for children? This question is 
especially relevant in an age when children are 
learning more and more outside the classroom — 
particularly through the power of TV to inform 
and form attitudes. Style and format provide part 
of the answer — entertainment, involvement of the 


In the new world I would like 
to have a park 

If there is no park, 

I don’t want to be in the new 
world. 


Trudy van Keulen 
Producer of Peace Lines 


When it’s peace everyone’s happy 
and tanks become things you can 
enjoy... 


children themselves, modern animation. But | 
suspect that the most important factor is the 
guideline followed by the producers of the 
programs — an insistence on speaking to and with 
the audience, not talking down to the viewers. 
“Peace Lines’’ originated with a suggestion to 
young viewers following two transmissions based 
on the Book of Revelations to submit their word 
and picture views of war, peace and the new 
world. It was hoped that a few hundred drawings 
would be submitted. But more than 20,000 were 
received! They provided ample material for a 
color film transmitted during an inter-church Week 
of Peace. 

The few pictures on these pages cannot possibly 
carry the full impact of the originals in their vivid 
color, but hopefully they will convey some of the 
amusing, and at times frighteningly realistic, views 
children have of the new world. They add up to a 
sober warning, as was stated by one youngster who 
captioned his drawing: ‘*And if we don’t look out 
what peace there’s left will turn into war as well...” 


John Taylor 


When peace comes, God goes off on holiday on his boat... 


In the new earth you can happily go 

and lie down under an elephant’s leg 

you can even go and play with a poisonous snake 
People don’t live in a house any more 

but in the open field 

You don’t fight any more, ‘cos there’s peace 
And for the first time in your life 

you see the Lord Jesus. 
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Introduction vi 


WHETHER WE LIKE IT OR NOT the discussion is well under way and 
becomes more articulate and more radical. In a disturbing analysis of 
the American education scene Charles E. Silberman says frankly that he 
aims to arouse the citizen as well as the professional educator (Crisis in 
the Classroom, Random House, New York, 1970). Everett Reimer in 
An Essay on Alternatives to Education (CIDOC, 1970), declares the 
traditional school system not only inadequate but plainly wrong for 
developing countries: fresh choices are needed. At the Bergen Consul- 
tation of the Office of Education in May 1970, some innovations 
within the educational system were discussed: here we have selected 
examples. The Student as Nigger, an underground essay from the 
United States by Jerry Ferber, puts the case against the institutions 
bluntly. But how did RISK find its way into these questions? 


NOT ONLY DROP-OUTS FROM SCHOOLS, but also those who are 
‘*kept-out” because of the system, first caught our attention. The fact 
is that in Africa, Asia and Latin America schooling is a privilege, and, 
even for the privileged, less and less an assurance of access to a job. 
But we felt that by accepting that situation there was an implicit 
acceptance of the school system. So we recognised a basic question 
about education. In Latin America today this question is being tackled 
with verve and imagination. Ivan Illich in Mexico sees the myth of 
schooling as one element to be changed by a cultural revolution. But 
Paulo Freire has a distinctive importance through his perception that 
education is to bring people to that edge of critical awareness which 
is the beginning of genuine knowledge. We wanted more than the 
theory of this “‘conscientisation”’, so we went to Sabaneta de YAsica in 
the Dominican Republic for an account of what has happened there. 
The Sabaneta story is one in which theory is given flesh and blood. 


AND IT IS NOT ONLY EDUCATIONAL THINKERS who are 
agitated: Lindsay Anderson in his film IF and Claudius in his cartoons 
vividly criticise the system. But the system seems secure. The alarming 
thing is not only how many false expectations and hopes are still part 
of the luggage teachers, parents and pupils carry to school, but also how 
deep are the vicious learnings which are shared, unconsciously and 
overtly, throughout the school system; learnings such as racism, 
hostility, fear, anxiety and so on. Children themselves may have better 
insight into what they want from the future, as the drawings from 
Dutch schoolchildren show. 
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Paulo Freire was born in 1920 in Recife, Brazil. In 1947 he began work with adult 
illiterates in North-East Brazil and gradually evolved a method of work with which. 
the word conscientizacao” has been associated. Until 1964 he was Professor of 
History and Philosophy of Education in the University of Recife and in the ‘sixties 
was involved in a popular education movement to deal with massive illiteracy. 
From 1962 there were widespread experiments with his method and the movement 
was extended under the patronage of the federal government so that in 1963-64 — 
there were courses for co-ordinators In all Brazilian States and a plan.was drawn up 
for the establishment of 2000 cultural circles 1 to Sak 2,000,000 illiterates! 


Freire was imprisoned following the 1964 coup. état for what the “new order” 
considered the subversive elements in his teaching. He next appears in exile in Chile 
where his method was used and the U.N. School of Political Sciences held seminars 
on his work. [In 1969-70 he was visiting Professor atthe Center for the Study of 
Development and Social Change at Harvard. In 1970 he took up his post as special 
consultant, Office of Education, World <8 of Churches, Geneva. 


Professor eee is married and has five children, His writings include a number of 
books and articles in Portuguese, French, Spanish and German. In English the 
Harvard Education Review (May and September, 1970) published ‘Cultural Action 
for Freedom’ and in November, 1970 Herder & Herder, New York, published 
Pedagogy of the Oppressed. 


This interview took place in Geneva, November 15th, 1970. 


*  Conscientizacao in Portuguese appears in Spanish as conscientizaciOn and seems to have 
been accepted in English as conscientisation. 


a talk with Paulo Freire 


EDUCATION FUR 
AWARENESS 


RISK I have seen your new book, The Pedagogy of the Oppressed. In 
it the idea that education is either for the domestication of people or 
the liberation of people is a very clear theme. Would you like to explain 
that a little more? 


FREIRE Yes — I think that — first of all it is important to emphasise 
the impossibility of a neutral education, because, in a general way and 
for the naive consciousness, it is not something obvious. Nevertheless, 
in fact, it is impossible to have the neutrality of education just as it is 
impossible, for example, to have the neutrality of science. It means that 
no matter if we are conscious or not as educators, our praxis is either 
for the liberation of men — their humanisation, or for their domesti- 
cation — their domination. Precisely because of this I think it is very 
important to make clear the different forms of action in the field of 
education in order to make possible our true option or choice. If my 
choice is a liberating one, a humanising one, it is necessary for me to be 
absolutely clear concerning the methods, the techniques, the processes, 
which I have to use when I am before the educatees. Generally, we 
think that we are working for men, and that is with men, for their 
liberation, their humanisation; nevertheless we are using the same 
methods through which we prevent men from becoming free. This is so 
precisely because we are introjecting in ourselves the myths which we 
received in our experience, in our schooling, and these myths are myths 
which make it impossible for us to develop a kind of action for 
freedom, for liberation. So it is not only necessary to know that it is 
impossible to have the neutrality of education, but it is absolutely 
necessary to define both these different and antagonistic actions. Thus, 
I need to analyse, to know, to distinguish these different ways in the 
field of education. 


RISK Now, I think it is crucial for me to understand a little better 
what kinds of methods or actions, praxis, you see as liberating. 


FREIRE Obviously, in order to answer this question I think that it 
is necessary to develop some reflections about, for example, the relation- 
ships between men and the reality of men in the world; or, in other 
words, the relationships between consciousness and the world. This 
might seem to be a kind of escape from the concrete facts, and that 
vou be a kind of metaphysics, but really it is not. Recently I wrote a 

5 paper for a meeting in Rome, in which I said 
that education for freedom, for liberation, 
must start from a kind of archaeology of 
consciousness. 


RISK Would you like to explain a little 
more the phrase “archaeology of conscious- 
ness’? 


FREIRE First of all we don’t have “‘con- 
ciousness”’ here in the old term; that is, there 
is not this dichotomy between consciousness 
and the world. Second, “‘consciousness”’ is not 
something, some empty space, within man. 
Consciousness is intentionality towards the 
world. When | think in this way of an archae- 
ology of consciousness, I am thinking that 
through the problematisation of the rela- 
tionships between men and the world, it is 
possible for man to recreate, to re-make, the 
natural process through which consciousness 
appeared in the process of his evolution, 
precisely in the moment which Teilhard de 
Chardin calls ““hominisation”’ in the evolution 
of man. When consciousness appears, there is 
reflection; there is intentionality towards the 
world. Man becomes different, essentially 
different, from animals. Man can now not 
only know, but can know that he is knowing. 


RISK Would you see any connection 


between this way of approaching the problem 
and, say, the Freudian insight about psychoanalysis 
— that to penetrate into one’s unconscious ness is to discover oneself? 


FREIRE In my point of view education for freedom implies 
constantly, permanently, the exercise of consciousness turning in on 
itself in order to discover itself in its relationships with the world, 


trying to explain the reasons which can make 
clear the concrete situation man has in the 
world. But it is not enough. It is important to 
point out that the reflection alone is not 
enough for the process of liberation. We need 
praxis or, in other words, we need to trans- 
form the reality in which we are. But, in order 
to transform reality, in order to develop my 
action upon reality, transforming it, it is 
necessary to know reality. Because of this 
my praxis is, necessarily and constantly, the 
unity between my action and my reflection. 


RISK Now, this is an integral part of your 

‘thinking. I wonder if we could move from the 
more sophisticated area of your philosophy to 
something in the way of your own praxis, the 
kinds of things you were involved in which 
may have helped you perceive this under- 
standing. 


FREIRE In the beginning of my experience 
in Brazil, many years ago, even though I 
exercised a critical reflection on my action in 
this process of looking for ways of working, 
it was possible for me to reflect again on my 
last “‘reflection action” in order to theorise 
that “reflection action’’. So, first of all, I 
acted. 


RISK Could you give an example? 


FREIRE There is a very good example which 
I can give now. When I was thinking in Brazil 
concerning the possibility of developing a - 
kind of method through which it was possible 
for men, for illiterates, to learn how to read 
and write easily, I thought, in my library, 
when I was studying and reflecting — I 
thought — and I have never said this before — 
for the first time I am saying it — I thought 
that the best way was not to challenge the 
critical mind — the critical consciousness of 
man, but (it is very interesting to note now 

the change which I made)... but to try to put 
into the consciousness of people some symbols 
associated with words without challenging 


their critical consciousness. And, in the second stage, to return and to 
challenge them critically in order to rediscover the association between 
certain symbols and the words, and so, to apprehend the words. And I 
remember that I invited an old woman, a very good woman — a peasant, 
illiterate — she worked with us in our home — she was a cook; and one 
Sunday I told her, “‘Look, Maria”’ (that’s her name) “I am thinking to 
start a new way to help people who cannot read, how to read — and I 
need your help. Would you like to help me in this search? ” She said, 
“Yes.” And I invited her to my library, and I projected a picture with 

a boy and under this picture it was written in Portuguese menino, which 
is boy, and I asked her, “‘Maria, what is this? ’ She said, ““Menino, it’s a 
boy, a menino.”’ I projected another picture with the same menino but 
orthographically the word menino without the middle syllable — so 
meno instead of menino — and I asked her, “‘Maria, what is this? ”’ 

She said, ““Menino, again” and I asked her, “‘Maria, there is something 
missing? ’’ And she said to me, “‘Oh yes, the middle is missing.”’ I 

smiled and I showed another picture with the same menino, but 
orthographically without the last syllable, meni, only meni, and I asked 
again, “Is something missing? ” — “Yes, the last piece of this! ’’ We 
discussed, we talked, more or less 15 minutes with different situations 
with menino — menino, meno, nino, meni, etc., and every time she 
captured the part, rather the lack of the part, of the word, and she 

told me, ‘“‘Look, I am tired. It is very intersting, but I am tired.’ She 
was able to work really all the day, but nevertheless with ten minutes, 
fifteen minutes of an intellectual exercise she became tired. It is normal. 
But she asked me, “Do you think that I was able to help you? ”’ I said, 
“Yes. Yes you give me a great contribution. Because of you I have 
changed my way.” She said, ““Thank you.” It is fantastic the capacity 

of love. 


And then she left my library and in five minutes more she came back 
with a cup of coffee for me. Then immediately I stayed alone in my 
library re-thinking my first hypothesis and I said to myself — now use 
your reflection on that last experience. I discovered that the way 

really would be to challenge from the beginning the intentionality of 
consciousness, that is the capacity of reflection of consciousness, the 
active dimension of consciousness and not the other way in which 

I was thinking. So, I think that is a very good example — no? — in 
order to demonstrate how to act and to reflect constantly and to 
change in the process of the search in which we are engaged. So with 
this simple example with Maria, I became convinced that the way would 
be another way, I would have to challenge the critical consciousness 
from the beginning. Some days later, after this experience with Maria, I 
started with a group of five men, but this time challenging them in a 
critical way. 


When I told you before that it is necessary to try a kind of archaeology 
of consciousness, I don’t want to say that it is necessary to invite people 
in order to discuss Chardin — in order to discuss the scientific dimensions 
of evolution! No, no, no! The archaeology of consciousness implies 
only to invite men who are at the naive level of their consciousness, 
ideologised in a concrete reality in which they cannot express them- 
selves, they cannot express the word, they don’t know that they can 
know! To invite them in order to discover that it is possible for them 

to know precisely because men can know that they are knowing. 


RISK Now is this the process which is called conscientisation? 
Because this is a word which I think people don’t quite understand. 


FREIRE Yes, it is one of the dimensions of the conscientiza¢ao 
process. And it is important also to underline this in order to understand 
what conscientizacao really is, it is necessary to avoid two kinds of 
mistakes into which we can fall. First, the mistake of idealism, the 
mistake of the subjectivism, in which consciousness would be the 
creator of the world, that is of reality — we create a reality in our 
consciousness, consciousness creates the reality! The second mistake 
is a mistake in which we have only the objectivity, the hypertrophe 

of objectivity which implies the objectivism, that is, the exacerbation 
of the power of objectivity in creating or in conditioning consciousness 
— consciousness appears in the relationships between man and the 
world, and reality. Nevertheless, it is not only the reflex of reality, 
because it is reflective. No? So, both of these mistakes cannot 
illuminate the process of conscientiza¢ao. 


Only when we understand the “‘dialecticity”’ between consciousness 
and the world — that is, when we know that we don’t have a conscious- 
ness here and the world there, but on the contrary, when both of them, 
the objectivity and the subjectivity, are incarnating dialectically, it is 
possible to understand what is conscientizacao — and to understand 
the role of consciousness in the liberation of man. I think that it is 

very important to emphasise this aspect, because many times people 
think that Iam defending a kind of idealism, that I am here writing, 
thinking, saying, that men can liberate themselves in their consciousness 
yet it is impossible and I never said it. What I say is that if reflection 
itself alone is not enough for the process of the liberation of men, 
because we need action, so action itself alone cannot do it, precisely 
because man is not only action, but is also reflection. 


RISK Does this mean that there must be a political dimension to 
the process of conscientisation? I would think that the man who is in 
the process of liberation, or discovering his liberated consciousness, 
can only continue the process at the same rate at which he involves 
himself, commits himself, to the world. 


FREIRE Yes, it is exactly what you are saying. In my point of view, 
we cannot liberate the others, men cannot liberate themselves alone, 
because men liberate themselves in communion, mediated by reality 
which they must transform. So, the process of liberation is not a gift 
which I give to you. I think that the same thing concerns salvation, 
from the theological point of view. 


RISK Tell me, in your experience now, how has some of your 
thinking been worked out? What are some of the examples of the praxis 
that you know of? Has there been any more development, or have 
there been any other subtle changes that you know of, as the praxis 

has gone on? 


FREIRE I think that it is very interesting to tell you some changes 
in my praxis, in the very theorisation; not actually made by myself, 
but by other groups of young people and educators. For example, in 
Mexico, every year I go to Cuernavaca to give a seminar for Latin 
American groups. Last year in June I went there in order to coordinate 
a seminar for a week, with 150 people, more or less, from Latin 
America. And last January | went there again, and I met a group of 

15 people, young people, and ecu- 
menical — because there were 
Protestants and Catholics in this group. 
After the seminar in June they created 
a group in order to begin to work. : 
And between June and January, when 
I went there again, they had a very 
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good experience with results, objective results, and they told me — 
“Took, Paulo, we would like to talk with you in order to show you 
something which we do differently to you.” And I said, “Oh, fantastic.’ 
And when they explained to me, they had made at least one thing 
differently to me, and | think that it is better than mine. I will tell you 
what was this dimension. I said in my works, in my articles and books, 
that in the process of literacy, if your choice is a liberating and 
humanising one, we cannot start from our words, the generative words, 
but, on the contrary, we have to make a research with people in order 
to get their words. You have to start from the words of the people and 
not from your words — but they made something very, very good. 
Instead of making a search in order to discover the words of the people 
before a process of literacy, they started the process without the investi- 
gation! Now, how? They proposed to the teams of illiterates some 
pictures, and I used also these pictures, in order to discuss precisely the 
relationships between men and the world in order to discover, for 
example, the difference between culture and nature, etc., the action 

of men on reality, transforming reality, creating the world of men, 
which is the world of culture and history, etc. And, through the 
discussion of the first picture, which they taped, they took the first 
word. That is, in discussing the first picture, which concerned the 
relationships between man and reality, they took the first generative 
word from the people. And the second day they discussed the first 
generative word without knowing the second. In the discussion of the 
first generative word, they captured the second word and so on. 
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RISK Now, when you use the phrase “generative word” you are 
describing obviously a particular word. Would you give me an example 
of what a generative word is? 


FREIRE Yes. In a syllabic language, like Portuguese and Spanish, 

for instance, the generative words are those which, being composed in 
syllables, make possible through the combination of these syllables, 

the creation of other words. For example, you have in Spanish the 
word paloma — the bird of peace, a dove. If you break up this word 
paloma is pa, pe, pi, po, pu; the family of the second is, la, le, li, lo, lu; 
called a linguistic family. That is the family of the first syllable of 
paloma is pa, pe, pi, po, pu; the family of the second is la, le, lilo, lu; 
and of the third is ma, me, mi, mo, mu. After the breaking up of this 
word into its syllables, you have the three linguistic families — and now 


you can create words through new combinations, in this case I think it 
is more or less eighty words, no? And precisely because these illiterates 
are not orally illiterate (you understand, men can be illiterate and yet 
speak, talk in their language) so they can recognise new words in the 
combinations, and in the possibility of combining these syllables, they 
can recognise their vocabulary — and so they recreate their vocabulary. 
But the question with this team of Mexicans was that I started investi- 
gating the seventeen generative words which are necessary, in Spanish 
or Portuguese, for the process of literacy, before the process itself. 
They started from the discussion of man in the world and through the 
discussion they captured a generative word. And I| think that it is very 
important, in certain regions above all, in which people are not believing 
any more and are tired — it is very important to start with people 
immediately the process of literacy — and through these initial 
discussions it is possible to capture the words of people. 


RISK Now, what do you think about the problem of schooling? 
Coming back to this original idea that you had that there can be 
education for liberation and education which is for domestication, 
where do you see the school? Most people would argue that, well, the 
school system is where we combat illiteracy, yet it is a very expensive 
way. Is it possible that the method you are talking about is a choice, an 
option, in this problem of literacy? 


FREIRE I see. Look, for example, in Brazil when we were working at 
the national level — I don’t remember just now precisely the cost of 
each educational unit — but it was very, very, very accessible for an 
underdeveloped country like Brazil. I remember that the projector 
which we imported from Poland cost $2.50, bought in Brazil, and the 
strip film $1 more or less for an educational unit. I think that in total, 
each unit for the literacy process was around $5, or $6-$7 more or less. 
But in two months you have, in each unit, 25 men reading, using the 
same material, so in four months, with 50 men reading, the cost 
disappears. 


RISK You certainly reveal the cost of your method. I take it that 
you have a team of illiterate people and you work with them for about 
eight weeks, and using your method of discovering words through 
pictures, and through talking about the generative word and how this 
grows — that in eight weeks you will achieve a certain level of literacy 
which I take it then is sufficient, a kind of take-off point? 


FREIRE Yes, only this. 


RISK So that in eight week periods you can achieve this take-off 
with adult illiterate people, but a child, going through to reach the 
same level of literacy, would take so many years in an expensive 


school system, so that comparison in expense alone, in cost analysis, 
is in favour of your literacy programme. 


FREIRE Yes, I think so, yes. 


RISK But you would have other objections to schools, beside the 
cost element, surely? 


FREIRE Yes, look. I think that Ivan Illich is absolutely right when he 
describes the schools, no matter their levels — primary or not — as 
instruments of social control. Really, schools themselves are domes- 
ticating institutions. I don’t know whether you know a very beautiful 
song by Tom Paxton, I think, and the song is sung by Pete Seeger, in 
which he asks the little boy, ‘‘What did you learn today in school, 

little boy of mine? ” — I'think that the answer which the boy gives in 
this song would be, with some differences, the same answer which 
millions and millions of children would give today in the world. That is, 
a school itself builds the alienation of us, in us, precisely because the 
task of schools — in a wrong way... in a wrong perception — is to 
transfer to the students the existing knowledge, but, look — it is very, 
very important to note — the existing knowledge exists because 
consciousness, in its reflective power, can know. Man as a conscious 
body can not only know the existing knowledge, but can know new 
knowledge, or can make new knowledge. Really, the existing knowledge 
today was born from the knowledge of yesterday, which became old; 
as well, future knowledge must be born from the existing knowledge of 
today. That is, knowledge is a process. But what does the school mean? 
It is a house in which the students are invited to assume a passive 
attitude in order to receive the transference of the existing knowledge 
without reflection on the very possibility of the creation of this 
knowledge! I don’t know if I am very clear. It is because of this I 
talked before of the archaeology of consciousness. Instead of 
transferring the existing knowledge it is necessary to invite conscious- 
ness to assume the active attitude without which it is impossible to 


create knowledge. But this is not happening in the primary school... 

in the university it is the same thing — and it implies a mythologisation 
of reality, because only education for liberation implies: demytholo- 
gising reality, while education for domestication implies mythologising 
reality, no? It is very interesting, no? But it is not possible for the 
power élites, for example, to prevent men from thinking. Okay? It is 
impossible. It is impossible because to think — thinking — results 

from our relationships with the world and because we became, in our 
process of evolution, reflective beings. So it is impossible to prevent 
men from thinking. But, if it is not possible to prevent men from 
thinking, it is necessary, in order to maintain the status quo, to 
mythologise reality, in order to mythologise consciousness. Because 

it would be impossible also to falsify reality without falsifying conscious- 
ness, because reality is a reality of consciousness, so it is necessary to 
falsify the consciousness of reality. So — the falsification of reality is 
itself the falsification of consciousness, and, because of this, it is 
necessary to use propaganda — the more you are falsifying reality — 
mythologising reality — you are mythologising the consciousness of 
men. Men live by myths, and men are involved in myths and not in the 
truth, but having the illusion that they are thinking correctly. Education 
for liberation, on the contrary, has to demythologise reality in order to 
demythologise consciousness and because of this, I repeat, I talked 
about the archaeology of consciousness and in the education for 
domestication we have another kind of archaeology, it would be the 
‘“‘archaeology of irrationality”’. 


RISK You have marvellous phrases! ... You see, implicit in what 
you are saying in challenging the schools as being what Illich calls 
instruments of social control is surely a very direct challenge of the 
churches, because they are equally instruments of social control. Not 
only because they maintain a number of schools, in fact historically 
they have played a large part in creating the kind of school system 
which is now being sacralised throughout society, but they themselves 
still persevere, I should think, in this kind of mythologising of reality. 
Now, what would you say about the churches in this context? 


F REIRE Recently I wrote a letter answering another one to a young 
American theologian in which I said something about this. I think that 
the real role of the church should not be the role of mythologising, 
the role of domestication, the role of developing the bureaucracy of 
faith. 


RISK Exactly. 


FREIRE In my point of view, on the contrary, the role of the church 
must be the role of liberation, of the humanisation of man... Precisely 
because of this I am more and more interested in working with 


theologians. In my point of view theology today has many things to do. 
That is, from my point of view, theology is not something superfluous. 
No, on the contrary. But, it is obvious, I don’t mean a false theology, 
not a theology of bla, bla, bla — idealist theology — but a theology 
which is part of anthropology, which is engaged historically in order 

to discuss, for example, the Word of God, and our relations with the 
very Word of God. How must my attitudes be, for example, before the 
Word of God? I think that my attitude cannot be the attitude of an 
empty being waiting to be filled by the Word of God. I think also that 
in order to listen to it, it is necessary for me to be engaged in the 
process of the liberation of man. Because of this I think that theology, 
such a theology, should be connected with education for liberation — 
and education for liberation with theology. I am very interested, and. 

I am thinking for example, to make it possible next year — not 
necessarily through the World Council of Churches — to have a meeting 
in Geneva with some Catholic and Protestant theologians of the Third 
World (not geographically speaking, but the Third World of the First 
World, also) in order to discuss this kind of theology — it is a great 
preoccupation today in Latin America. We have between the Protestants 
and between the Catholics a preoccupation with such a theology. 


Finally, I think that our task as Christians cannot be a paternalistic one. 
That is, I cannot be author of your salvation. I cannot leave my home 
in order to look for sinners to save them. I have to live as a man among 
men! — discussing, acting, transforming, creating — and in all the 
dimensions of my life, my existence, I can find the presence of God, 
but the presence of God does not mean the imposition of God. God 

is a presence — nevertheless, this presence does not prevent myself from 
making history, that is the history of the liberation of man. 


RISK Perhaps the theology of liberation and the liberation of man 
may well be ultimately the liberation of God? 


FREIRE Yes, because God, too, in a certain way, is mythologised 
by us. 


These pictures are used in the 
“circulos de cultura’ (cultural 
discussion groups) which form part 
of Paulo Freire’s work of con- 
scientisation with illiterates. They 
represent ‘existential situations” 
which through discussion help 
towards the understanding of the 
concept of culture. 


(pe Ue a aae mee (SS For example, taking the picture of 

, SN Rt AW GOWN Y, Y, VO _ the potters, one can ask the group 

) what the men are doing. They are 
working with clay, of course, but 
they are also changing natural 
material by their work. This leads 
to an analysis of what this work is, 
and does, and to the question: 

what cultural object is produced 

by this kind of work (jar, pot, etc.)? 


Discussion and analysis of the 
situations depicted leads to a 
gradual deepening of the level of 
thought and an awakening of 
awareness, On the part of the 
participants, to the reality in which 
they exist. The process of alpha- 
betisation becomes not only a key to 
written communication, but a 
tribute to the creativity of dialogue, 
and a means of transforming the 
world through man’s reflection 

on himself and the world. 
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EDUCATION 


IS A SUB-SYSTEM 


OF THe 
SYSTEM 


In May, 1970, a Consultation on “The 
World Education Crisis and the Church's 
Contribution’’* was held in Bergen, 
Holland. Participants, from twelve 
different countries, were asked to tell 
of the most significant innovation in 
education they knew. Here Frances 
Smith reports some on those 
innovations. 


nitiatives in 
Education 


reported by 


Frances Smith 
Rural Schools 


The School for Collective Development (Ecole de Promotion Collective 
— EPC) is being used in French-speaking Africa to encourage the 
economic and social development of the whole community rather than 
to train the individual. It was pioneered by a team of French Roman 
Catholics who sought to reconstitute the schools, which under the 
colonial system had educated a small elite to aid the colonial adminis- 
trators as civil servants, army, police and teachers. Tried first in 
Catholic schools in Dahomey, the method, geared to the needs of the 
villages, has now spread to other countries and aroused the interest of 
Protestant schools (a Protestant, Thomas Ekollo, presented the 
innovation at Bergen). The Conference of Ministers of Education of the 
French-speaking countries has now given its approval. 


An alternative to the traditional school, EPC has been used only at 
primary level. As yet there is no fixed curriculum but teachers are 


* Consultation Report, Seeing Education Whole to be published in December, 1970. RISK is 
obliged to the Office of Education, World Council of Churches, for permission to refer to 
preparatory material. 


trained at Cotonou. The key to the method is the teacher, who becomes 
the animator or awakener of the village. For example, one village 
near Cotonou had a bumper crop of tomatoes but when the bridge was 
washed out, no truck came from the city to pick them up. The village 
teacher suggested her pupils could pick the tomatoes and help make 
them into juice. No one had a recipe so an adult was dispatched to 


Cotonou to get one and the project turned into a cooperative village 
effort. Now boys have gone to town to learn how to drive and repair 
a lorry that the villagers plan to buy so they will no longer be at 
the mercy of city merchants, and other boys are learning road and 
bridge construction. Community needs motivate the children to get a 
functional education, although reading and writing are not neglected. 


Many activities are carried on out of doors. Old buildings are redone 
to meet the new uses being made of them. Parents and older villagers 
come to school to help with cultural instruction. It is hoped that the 
new method will limit the rural exodus, restore prestige to manual 
labour, foster “‘esprit de corps” or cooperative effort. Chief opposition 
has come from parents, loathe to forego diplomas and the baccalau- 
reate, formerly a passport to the civil service. 


*% 


Responding to President Nyerere’s call for Ujamaa (working together 
for the common good), Tanzanian educationalists have since 1967 been 
implementing Education for Self-Reliance. It provides skills that rural 
people need, but also enables pupils to earn money to help pay 
education costs. Projects include growing vegetables on school land, 
raising poultry and cattle, upkeep of school buildings, repairing 
equipment and participating in community self-help projects. Major 
drawback is the initial capital needed. 
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Barrio High Schools are the Philippines’ attempt to give a secondary 
school education to the 80 per cent of the young people who now stop 
after the fifth grade. A cooperative effort, based on the philosophy of 
Pedro Orata and organized by the barrio or village council, enlists the 
help of elementary school teachers, parents who contribute financially, 
lay leaders and the students themselves. Classes are held in the 
elementary school and the curriculum includes vocational as well as 
academic subjects. Since 1964 more than 1,000 barrio high schools 
have sprung up in almost all the provinces, enrolling a total of 100,000 
students. Their students sometimes achieve higher median scores than 
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those in regular high schools, perhaps because they pay for their 
education, parents supervise more closely and classes are generally 
smaller. In some barrio high schools students have been out of school 
for as long as 35 years. 


Through Regional Agricultural Training Centres the Coptic Church in 
Egypt prepares young men 16 to 22 years of age to assume leadership 
in their communities. The one-year course given to primary school 
graduates includes instruction in social and religious subjects, and crafts 
used in their areas. 


The United Arab Republic is making a concerted effort to improve its 
agricultural production by linking agricultural secondary schools with 
large farms and cooperatives where students can gain experience in 
operating advanced machinery and using modern technological methods. 
The school day is divided into two parts, one of which is spent in 
farmwork. The agricultural seasons determine the scholastic year. 
Through cooperation between the Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation and large farms in Behara Province, 500 students have been 
trained and will be given jobs as part of the General Organization for 
the Development and Fertilization of Reclaimed Land. 


New Methods of School Teaching 


Team Teaching and Flexible Grouping sprang into being simultaneously 
in several parts of the United States and has now spread over the world 
(Sweden provided the case study discussed at Bergen). 


In this programme teaching teams are composed of a head teacher, two 
other fully qualified teachers, a student teacher and a teaching assistant. 
Outside resource people are brought in when needed. 


Pupils are grouped in large groupings (60 to 200) primarily for stimu- 
lation and the passing on of information; seminars (8 to 15 persons); 
and small groups (2 to 5) for independent study. The use of time 
is flexible, and maximum use is made of natural learning settings such 
as factories, museums, printing plants. In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
(USA) 800 junior high school students use a warehouse as their meeting 
place but their real “school” is the community where people and places 
are investigated. 


Ze 


Team teaching is seen as an experimental framework within which all 
or most of the current reforms can be integrated — an instrument for 
innovation. Teachers and students decide together how to develop new 
patterns of life and work in the school. 


In the city of Malmo, Sweden, teachers are reported to be positive 
about VGL. as it is called. Students are positive in the main although 
some miss the intimate contact with their teachers. In view of the 
explosion in numbers of children to be served, this is not a viable 
alternative in many cities. Due to the knowledge explosion, teachers 
can no longer be authorities on many subjects, and in most places a 
scarcity of well-qualified teachers exists. 


Through flexible groupings, either within a large space using movable 
walls or in outside visits, students become interested in what their peers 
are doing. Interaction takes place and thus more learning. Through 
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exploration and involvement, motivation is heightened. Malmo students 
proved more open to change, more autonomous, and more problem- 
conscious than those attending traditional schools. This innovation 
requires deep-going change not only in organization and methods but in 
attitudes and roles of people: administrators, teachers, students and 
parents. 


Also it requires a re-orientation in teacher training with the emphasis 
put on serving students in their areas of greatest need rather than 
concentrating on a few bright students planning to attend college. 


* 
* * 


Through the use of video tapes and film, beginning teachers can learn 
from their mistakes and discover the style of teaching that is natural 
to them. Instead of starting with “principles” and how they might be 
applied, apprentice teachers see and hear themselves through film and 
video tape and with the help of an experienced supervisor analyse what 
actually happened, what roles were taken, what interaction occurred. 
Filmed episodes put together in sequence show how children learn; 
they also help to anticipate common problems in the classroom. 
Although the cost of video tape equipment or even cassette tape 
recorders may be prohibitive in some cases, they are much less 
expensive than laboratory schools for practice teaching and have proved 
highly useful in training teachers of religious education. 


* 


A National Centre for In-service Teacher Training has been set up by 
the American Institute of Cochabamba, a Methodist institution in 
Bolivia. The*basic programme includes six self-contained units providing 
fresh teaching models, lesson plans, tapes for teacher training, analysis 
via labs and evaluation. Through short-term institutes, new materials 
and changes in teacher training, it is hoped to improve practices in the 
national educational system. 
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Religious instruction in Sweden has evolved gradually from the days 
when Luther’s small Catechism was memorized by all school children to 
the present when state schools teach about religions, not one religion. 
A Swedish educationalist offered these pointers based on his country’s 
experience: teaching about religions must be descriptive, based on 
primary sources (Bible, Koran, Gita), avoiding talk about religious 
experience. It should deal with living religions, take up existential 
questions (which vary with age and culture) and seek to bring the pupils 
into living dialogue, not indoctrinate final solutions. Obviously in- 
struction given in school must be seen differently to teaching done 
outside (e.g. churches). It should be taught as a separate subject and 
given to pupils of all faiths together and at all levels. 


*f 


Education to internationalism is the subject of a 15-minute film 
initiated by the Student Christian Movement in Sweden and funded 
through the State Youth Council. Various ways of enlarging one’s 
vision of the world are suggested by classroom projects. Third graders 
are given cameras to film the pet foods sold in a grocery. Then they 
learn from the UN how much protein children in countries like Nigeria 
and India get. One school starts a campaign to use brown cane sugar 
from the developing countries instead of beet sugar from Sweden, asa 
symbolic act of identification. Through Cuba’s Minister of Education, 
links are forged with a Cuban school as 14-year-olds seek to strengthen 
the bridge between the two countries. The last project shown is 
international adoption of children without parents which has become 
an integral part of family planning for many Swedes. The film’s goal: to 
create a willingness to act as a world citizen. 


Non-School Education 


“Teaching with Love” is the slogan of a Chilean adult education project 
that uses the Paulo Freire method of literacy training. In the process of 
learning to read the adult gains a sense of human dignity, realizes his 
potentiality and his creative power which can be used to transform 
society. 


‘“Generative words” are selected both for their ideological content and 
phonetic meaning through a process of dialogue between teacher and 
illiterates. With these words the adult can build new words and in so 
doing engage in a fruitful discussion on the socio-politico-economic- 
cultural situation in which he lives. 
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The Evangelical (Protestant) churches in Chile entered the government- 
sponsored programme in 1967 working primarily in the Bio Bio Region 
(5 provinces in South Chile with 2 million population and the highest 
rate of illiteracy in the country). Now 19 denominations co-operate 
in CAVE (Centro Audio Visual Evangelica) which runs 300 centres 
enrolling 10,000 pupils. The centres, averaging 30 pupils each, meet in 
schools, clubs, community centres, trade unions or churches. Each 
course consists of 10 hours of instruction each week for 10 months. A 
student who completes the three courses offered has the equivalent of 
8 years of basic education. 


Teachers must be specially trained in this method. Young teachers are 
often more successful than older ones who may have difficulty adapting 
to new requirements. Thanks to the large number of Evangelical 
teachers in this region, the churches have been able to make a significant 
contribution to the social and educational life of the community. 


* 


Meeting Point of Youth (Carrefour des Jeunes) in Kinshasa is note- 
worthy because it has enlisted the energies of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants (including the Kimbanguists) working together for the good 
of Congo youth. This ecumenical centre, open to young people without 
regard to race or religion, provides facilities for a number of pro- 
grammes. Employment or further educational opportunities are secured 
for young people completing the extra-curricular programme at Meeting 
Point for Youth. The latter offers one year of secondary school for 
girls, a dressmaking class, English-language classes and instruction in 
shorthand and typing. “Handicrafts City”, located on land leased by 
Meeting Point, has workshops for needlework, handicrafts and wood- 
work and provides a home for orphan boys. With support from the 
government, Meeting Point is attracting increasing numbers of youth 
and adults looking for intellectual and spiritual food. 


* 


Students in 27 Cairo secondary schools gained a new appreciation of 
how science applies to everyday life and improved their English 
pronunciation when television was used in the classroom for five weeks 
during March and April 1970. Three science programmes and two 
English programmes were broadcast weekly as part of a pilot project. 
Representatives from the Ministry of Education and the TV network 
collaborated in preparing the scripts. These were checked by a “subject 
committee” which also attended rehearsals and recording sessions and 
summarized evaluations after transmission. While teachers and super- 
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visors found their workload increased, students were delighted with the 
audio-visual presentations which brought the world into the classroom 
and enlivened the subject matter. Now the experiment will be extended 
into the provinces and transmission time will be increased to. three 
programmes a day. 
* 
* * 


‘‘Telestar” broadcasts 32 educational programmes each week in French 
and four of the main Congolese dialects from five regional centres in 
Congo-Kinshasa. Since 1969 TV programmes have been included. To 
meet the listeners’ practical needs, programmes focus on sanitation, 
agriculture, women’s emancipation and youth problems, and anyone 
with a TV set or transistor radio can follow. 


Re-Casting the Educational System 


In Bolivia where more than 50 per cent of the population are Indians, 
70 per cent are farmers and 90 per cent drop out of school after two or 
three years, the Minister of Education, Mariano Baptista, has drawn up 
an imaginative but realistic plan to democratize education. He has pared 
elementary education to the bare essentials but added practice in 
agriculture for those in rural areas, in mechanics and electricity for city- 
dwellers and home economics for girls. Pupils would go only four hours 
a day but all year round, thus doubling the classroom capacity and 
freeing a large number of teachers now teaching traditional subjects. 
Even those who quit after two years would have the basic knowledge 
necessary to be good citizens and could continue their own formation 
through personal reading. 


Secondary education would concentrate on mathematics, geography, 
literature, art, music, English as a second language, practical biology 
and history of science. Exams would be dispensed with in favour of 
continuous evaluation. The total number of school years would be 
reduced from twelve to eight. 


Termed “School for Life’, Mr. Baptista’s plan (not yet in effect) would 
give intensive instruction in a few basic subjects with emphasis on local 
culture, put education within the reach of everyone and stress the 
practical rather than the theoretical. 


*f 
k * 


The Methodist Church in Bolivia, which operates a number of private 
schools, has signed an agreement with government to educate a certain 
number of children from the labouring class. Teachers are paid by 
government for teaching a second session each day. Labour unions 
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screen the children to be admitted. Since the quality of the private 
schools is good and their buildings under-used, the arrangement holds 
promise. The question of finance, however, is major. Mission boards 
want the church schools to be self-supporting, which means they 
cannot educate labouring class children free. But are they serving 
society if they take only the 3,000 children whose parents can afford 
to pay? The new plan, started only this year, could be a way of 
democratizing private schools if the goal of social integration is pursued 
and teachers gain a new understanding of the social, political and 
economic realities of the country. 


*f * 


After the Democratic Republic of the Congo was created in 1960 the 
Bureau of Catholic Education drew up a Thesis of National Education 
based on direct state control of the entire educational system, respect 
for the philosophical orientation of each region (Catholic, Protestant, 
Kimbanguist) and official collaboration with private organisations. 
The state was responsible for the administration, financing and 
inspection of all education; uniformity was required in syllabuses, 
entrance requirements, diploma requirements, teachers’ qualifications 
and textbooks. Religious instruction could be given in all schools 
covered by National Education. 


Other reforms have included the requirement that French be used in the 
schools beginning with the first primary year. This puts a burden on 
poorly qualified teachers but helps unify the country. The uniform 
syllabus is academic and geared to the subsequent secondary education 
which most children will never get. Thus a new system is needed giving 
four years basic education plus preparation for life for the majority 
of the school population. At secondary level a reform of structures, 
syllabuses and textbooks is in progress, but administrative failures 
in managing finance periodically paralyse the educational system. 


* 
* * 


Cries of “participatory democracy” in the United States have led to a 
serious examination of who governs the schools and colleges. The trend 
is towards a more substantial participation by parents and students. 
One proposal would allocate public funds directly to parents so that 
they could purchase the educational services they wish. To achieve 
greater variety, it would be necessary to have more private schools, 
thus reducing the power of the public schools where very little choice 
is possible. A second proposal would reduce the level of compulsory 
education and permit any citizen to claim from the state the right to 
a specific number of years of education without regard to the sequence 
in which subjects are taken. 
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Dr. Ivan Illich has been described as “‘the unwilling hero of the 
reformers of the Catholic left’, and CIDOC, the educational 
organization that he founded and directs in Cuernavaca, Mexico, is 
viewed by some as a center for revolutionary activity. CIDOC — Centro 
Intercultural de Documentacion — is an educational center devoted to 
improving the cultural and social environment of the Latin American 
peoples. Founded in 1969, it grew out of Dr. Illich’s experience as vice- 
chancellor of the Catholic University of 
Puerto Rico and as a priest assigned to a 
parish of Puerto Ricans in New York City to 
which he had come fresh from his ordination 
in Rome. He was born in Vienna in 1926 of 
a Croatian Catholic father and Sephardic 
Jewish mother. Before going to Rome, he 
took his doctorate at Salzburg, writing a 
dissertation on the work of Arnold 

Toynbee. Convinced that the church 

should not be identified with any kind 

of political activity, he requested and 

was granted by his religious superiors 

a suspension from his priestly functions. 


THE NEED FOR 
A CULTURAL 


olun 


Ivan Illich 


During the decade just past, we have gotten used to seeing the world 
divided into two parts: the developed and the underdeveloped. People 
in the development business may prefer to speak of the developed 
nations and the less developed or developing nations. This terminology 
suggests that development is both good and inevitable. Others, 
especially protagonists of revolutionary change, speak of the “Third 
World” and wait for the day when the wretched of the earth will rise in 
armed revolt against the imperialist powers and shift control over 


Reprinted from The Great Ideas Today 1970, Chicago, Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc. 1970 
with the permission of the editors and the author. 
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existing institutions from North to South, from White to Black, from 
Metropolis to Colony. 


A vulgar example of the first assumption is the Rockefeller Report 
on the Americas. Its doctrine is aptly summed up by President Nixon: 
-“This I pledge to you tonight: the nation that went to the moon in 
peace for all mankind is ready to share its technology in peace with its 
nearest neighbors.’ The governor, in turn, proposes that keeping the 
pledge might require a lot of additional weaponry in South America. 


The Pearson Report on partnership in development is a much more 
sophisticated example of the development mentality. It outlines policies 
that will permit a few more countries to join the charmed circle of the 
consumer nations but that will actually increase the poverty of the poor 
half in these same countries, because the strategies proposed will sell 
them ever more thoroughly on goods and services ever more expensive 
and out of their reach. The policy goals of most revolutionary 
movements and governments I know — and I do not know Mao’s 
China — reflect another type of cynicism. Their leaders make futile 
promises that — once in power for a sufficient length of time — more of 
everything that the masses have learned to know and to envy as 
privileges of the rich will be produced and distributed. Both the 
purveyors of development and the preachers of revolution advocate 
more of the same. They define more education as more schooling, 
better health as more doctors, higher mobility as more high-speed 
vehicles. The salesmen for U.S. industry, the experts for the World 
Bank, and ideologues of power for the poor seem to forget that heart 
surgery and college degrees remain beyond the reach of the majority for 
generations. 

The goals of development are always and everywhere stated in terms of 
consumer value packages standardized around the North Atlantic — and 
therefore always and everywhere imply more privileges for a few. 
Political reorganization cannot change this fact; it can only rationalize 
it. Different ideologies create different minorities of privileged consum- 
ers, but heart surgery or a university education is always priced out of 
range for all but a few: be they the rich, the orthodox, or the most 
fascinating subjects for experiments by surgeons or pedagogues. 


Underdevelopment is the result of a state of mind common to both 
socialist and capitalist countries. Present development goals are neither 
desirable nor reasonable. Unfortunately, anti-imperialism is no antidote. 
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Although exploitation of poor countries is an undeniable reality, cur- 
rent nationalism is merely the affirmation of the right of colonial elites 
to repeat history and follow the road travelled by the rich toward the 
universal consumption of internationally marketed packages, a road 
that can ultimately lead only to universal pollution and universal 
frustration. 


The central issue of our time remains the fact that the rich are getting 
richer and the poor, poorer. This hard fact is often obscured by another 
apparently contradictory fact. In the rich countries the poor expect a 
quantity and quality of commodities beyond the dreams of Louis XIV, 
while many of the so-called developing countries enjoy much higher 
economic growth rates than those of industrialized countries at a 
similar stage of their own histories. From icebox to toilet and from 
antibiotic to television, conveniences are found necessary in Harlem 
which Washington could not have imagined at Mount Vernon, just as 
Bolivar could not have foreseen the social polarization now inevitable in 
Caracas. But neither the rising levels of minimum consumption in the 
rich countries, nor those of urban Consumption in the poor countries 
can close the gap between rich and poor nations or between the rich 
and poor of any one nation. Modern poverty is a by-product of a world 
market catering to the ideologies of an industrial middle class. Modern 
poverty is built into an international community where demand is 
engineered through publicity to stimulate the production of standard 
commodities. In such a market, expectations are standardized and must 
always outrace marketable resources. 


In the United States, for all its gargantuan prosperity, real poverty 
levels rise faster than the median income. In the capital-starved 
countries, median incomes move rapidly away from rising averages. 
Most goods now produced for rich and poor alike in the United States 
are beyond the reach of all but a few in other areas. In both rich and 
poor nations consumption is polarized while expectation is equalized. 


New needs 


During the decade now beginning, we must learn a new language, a lan- 
guage that speaks, not of development and underdevelopment, but of 
true and false ideas about man, his needs, and his potential. Develop- 
ment programs all over the world progressively lead to violence, either 
in the form of repression or of rebellion. This is due neither to the evil 
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intentions of capitalists nor to the 
ideological rigidity of Communists, but 
to the radical inability of men to tolerate 
the by-products of industrial and welfare 
institutions developed in the early 
industrial’ agé. In the late sixties 
attention was suddenly drawn to the 
inability of man to survive his industry. 
During the late sixties it became evident 
that less than 10 per cent of the human 
race consumes more than 50 per cent of 
the world’s resources, and produces 
90 per cent of the physical pollution that 
threatens to extinguish the biosphere. 
But this is only one aspect of the 
paradox of present development. During 
the early seventies it will become equally 
clear that welfare institutions have an 
analogous regressive effect. The inter- 
national institutionalization of social 
service, medicine, and education, which 
is generally identified with development, 
has equally overwhelming destructive 
by-products. 


We need an alternative program, an alternative both to development 
and to merely political revolution. Let me call this alternative program 
either institutional or cultural revolution, because its aim is the trans- 
formation of both public and personal reality. The political revolution- 
ary wants to improve existing institutions — their productivity and the 
quality and distribution of their products. His vision of what is desirable 
and possible is based on consumption habits developed during the last 
hundred years. The cultural revolutionary believes that these habits 
have radically distorted our view of what human beings can have and 
want. He questions the reality that others take for granted, a reality 
that, in his view, is the artificial by-product of contemporary insti- 
tutions, created and reinforced by them in pursuit of their short-term 
ends. The political revolutionary concentrates on schooling and tooling 
for the environment that the rich countries, socialist or capitalist, have 
engineered. The cultural revolutionary risks the future on the educa- 
bility of man. 


The cultural revolutionary must be distinguished not only from the 
political magician but also from both the neo-Luddite and the promoter 
of intermediary technology. The neo-Luddite behaves as if the noble 
savage could either be restored to the throne or have the Third World 
transformed into a reservation for him. He opposes the internal com- 
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bustion engine rather than opposing its packaging into a product de- 
signed for exclusive use by the man who owns it. Thus the Luddite 
blames the producer; the institutional revolutionary tries to reshape the 
design and distribution of the product. The Luddite blames the 
machine; the cultural revolutionary heightens awareness that it produces 
needless demands. The cultural revolutionary must also be distinguished 
from the promoter of intermediary technology who is frequently 
merely a superior tactician paving the road to totally manipulated 
consumption. 


The myth of schooling 


Let me illustrate what I mean by a cultural revolution within one major 
international institution, by taking as an example the institution that 
currently produces education. I mean, of course, obligatory schooling: 
full-time attendance of age-specific groups at a graded curriculum. 


Latin America has decided to school itself into development. This 
decision results in the production of homemade inferiority. With every 
school that is built, another seed of institutional corruption is planted, 
and this is in the name of growth. 


Schools affect individuals and characterize nations. Individuals merely 
get a bad deal; nations are irreversibly degraded when they build schools 
to help their citizens play at international competition. For the indivi 
dual, school is always a gamble. The chances may be very slim, but every- 
one shoots for the same jackpot. Of course, as any professional gambler 
knows, it is the rich who win in the end, and the poor who get hooked. 
And if the poor man manages to stay in the game for a while, he will 
feel the pain even more sharply when he does lose, as he almost 
inevitably must. Primary school dropouts in a Latin American city find 
it increasingly difficult to get an industrial job. 


But no matter how high the odds, everyone plays the game, for, after 
all, there is only one game in town. A scholarship may be a long shot, 
but it is a chance to become equal to the world’s best trained bureau- 
crats. And the student who fails can console himself with the knowledge 
that the cards were stacked against him from the outset. 


More and more, men begin to believe that in the schooling game, the 
loser gets only what he deserves. The belief in the ability of schools to 
label people correctly is already so strong that people accept their voca- 
tional and marital fate with a gambler’s resignation. In cities this faith 
in school-slotting is on the way to sprouting a more creditable 
meritocracy — a state of mind in which each citizen believes that he 
deserves the place assigned to him by school. A perfect meritocracy, in 
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which there would be no excuses, is not yet upon us, and I believe it 
can be avoided. It must be avoided, since a perfect meritocracy would 
not only be hellish, it would be hell. 


Educators appeal to the gambling instinct of the entire population 
when they raise money for schools. They advertise the jackpot without 
mentioning the odds. And those odds are high indeed for someone who 
is born brown, poor, or in the pampa. In, Latin America, no couniry is 
prouder of its legally obligatory admission-free school system than 
Argentina. Yet only one Argentinean of five thousand born into the 
lower half of the population gets as far as the university. 


What is only a wheel of fortune for an individual is a spinning wheel of 
irreversible underdevelopment for a nation. The high cost of schooling 
turns education into a scarce resource, as poor countries accept that a 
certain number of years in school makes an educated man. More money 
gets spent on fewer people. In poor countries, the school pyramid of 
the rich countries takes on the shape of an obelisk, or a rocket. School 
inevitably gives individuals who attend it and then drop out, as well as 
those who don’t make it at all, a rationale for their own inferiority. But 
for poor nations, obligatory schooling is a monument to self-inflicted 
inferiority. To buy the schooling hoax is to purchase a ticket for the 
back seat in a bus headed nowhere. 


Schooling encrusts the poorest nations at the bottom of the educational 
bucket. The school systems of Latin America are fossilized deposits of a 
dream begun a century ago. The school pyramid is a-building from top 
to bottom throughout Latin America. All countries spend more than 
20 per cent of their national budgets and nearly 5 per cent of their gross 
national product on its construction. Teachers constitute the largest 
profession, and their children are frequently the largest group of 
students in the upper grades. Fundamental education is either redefined 
as the foundation for schooling and therefore placed beyond the reach 
of the unschooled and the early dropout, or is defined as a remedy for 
the unschooled, which will only frustrate him into accepting inferiority. 
Even the poorest countries continue to spend disproportionate sums on 
graduate schools — gardens that ornament the penthouses of skyscrapers 
built in a slum. 


Bolivia is well on the way to suicide by an overdose of schooling. This 
impoverished, landlocked country creates papier-maché bridges to pros- 
perity by spending more than a third of its entire budget on public 
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education and half as much again on private schools. A full half of this 
educational mis-spending is consumed by | per cent of the school-age 
population. In Bolivia the university student’s share of public funds is a 
thousand times greater than that of his fellow citizen of median income. 
Most Bolivian people live outside the city, yet only 2 per cent of the 
rural population makes it to the fifth grade. This discrimination was 
legally sanctioned in 1967 by declaring grade school obligatory for all — 
a law that made most people criminal by fiat, and the rest immoral 
exploiters by decree. In 1970 the university entrance examinations were 
abolished with a flourish of egalitarian rhetoric. At first glance, it does 
seem a libertarian advance to legislate that all high-school graduates 
have a right to enter the university — until you realize that less than 
2 percent of Bolivians finish high school. 

Bolivia may be an extreme example of schooling in Latin America. But 
on an international scale Bolivia is typical. Few African or Asian coun- 
tries have attained the progress now taken for granted there. 

Cuba is perhaps an example of the other extreme. Fidel Castro has tried 
to create a major cultural revolution. He has reshaped the academic 
pyramid and promised that by 1980 the universities can be closed, since 
all of Cuba will be one big university, with higher learning going on at 
work and leisure. Yet the Cuban pyramid is still a pyramid. There is no 
doubt that the redistribution of privilege, the redefinition of social 
goals, and the popular participation in the achievement of these goals 
have reached spectacular heights in Cuba since the revolution. For the 
moment, however, Cuba is showing only that, under exceptional 
political conditions, the base of the present school system can be 
expanded exceptionally. But there are built-in limits to the elasticity of 
present institutions, and Cuba is at the point of reaching them. The 
Cuban revolution will work — within these limits. Which means only 
that Dr. Castro will have master-minded a faster road to a bourgeois 
meritocracy than those previously taken by capitalists or bolsheviks. 
Sometimes, when he is not promising schools for all, Fidel hints at a 
policy of de-schooling for all, and the Isle of Pines seems to be a 
laboratory for redistribution of educational functions to other social 
institutions. But unless Cuban educators admit that work-education 
that is effective in a rural economy can be even more effective in an 
urban one, Cuba’s institutional revolution will not begin. No cultural 
revolution can be built on the denial of reality. 

As long as Communist Cuba continues to promise obligatory high- 
school completion by the end of this decade, it is, in this regard, institu- 
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tionally no more promising than fascist Brazil, which has made a similar 
promise. In both Brazil and Cuba, enough girls have already been born 
to double the number of potential mothers in the 1980s. Per capita 
resources available for education can hardly be expected to double in 
either country, and even if they could, no progress would have been 
made at all. In development-mad Brazil and in humanist Cuba, waiting 
for Godot is equally futile. Without a radical change in their institutional 
goals, both “‘revolutions’’ must make fools of themselves. Unfortunately, 
both seem headed for manifest foolishness, albeit by different routes. 
The Cubans allow work, party, and community involvement to nibble 
away at the school year, and they call this radical education, while the 
Brazilians let U.S. experts peddle teaching devices that only raise the 
per capita cost of classroom attendance. 


The production of inferiority through schooling is more evident in poor 
countries and perhaps more painful in rich countries. The 10 per cent in 
the United States with the highest incomes can provide most of the 
education for their children through private institutions. Yet they also 
succeed in obtaining ten times more of the public resources devoted to 
education than the poorest 10 per cent of the population. In Soviet 
Russia a more puritanical belief in meritocracy makes the concentration 
of schooling privileges on the children of urban professionals even more 
painful. 


In the shadow of each national school-pyramid, an international caste 
system is wedded to an international class structure. Countries are 
ranged like castes, whose educational dignity is determined by the 
average years of schooling of its citizens. Individual citizens of all 
countries achieve a symbolic mobility through a class system that 
makes each man accept the place he believes he has merited. 


The political revolutionary 
strengthens the demand for 
schooling by futilely promising 
that under his administration 
more learning and _ increased 
earning will become available to 
all through more schooling. He 
contributes to the modernization 
of a world class structure and a 
modernization of poverty. It 
remains the task of the cultural 
revolutionary to overcome the 
delusions on which the support 
of school is based and to outline 
policies for the radical de- 
schooling of society. 
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The basic reason for all this is that schooling comes in quanta. Less than 
so much is no good, and the minimum quantum carries a minimum 
price. It is obvious that with schools of equal quality a poor child can 
never catch up with a rich one, nor a poor country with a rich country. 
It is equally obvious that poor children and poor countries never have 
equal schools but always poorer ones and thus fall ever farther behind, 
so long as they depend on schools for their education. 


Another illusion is that most learning is a result of teaching. Teaching 
may contribute to certain kinds of learning under certain circumstances. 
The strongly motivated student faced with the task of learning a new 
code may benefit greatly from the discipline we now associate mostly 
with the old-fashioned schoolmaster. But most people acquire most of 
their insight, knowledge, and skill outside of school — and in school 
only insofar as school in a few rich countries becomes their place of 
confinement during an increasing part of their lives. The radical de- 
schooling of society begins, therefore, with the unmasking by cultural 
revolutionaries of the myth of schooling. It continues with the struggle 
to liberate other men’s minds from the false ideology of schooling — an 
ideology that makes domestication by schooling inevitable. In its final 
and positive stage it is the struggle for the right to educational freedom. 


A new bill of rights 


A cultural revolutionary must fight for legal protection from the 
imposition of any obligatory graded curriculum. The first article of a 
bill of rights for a modern and humanist society corresponds to the first 
amendment to the United States Constitution. The state shall make no 
law with respect to an establishment of education. There shall be no 
graded curriculum, obligatory for all. To make this disestablishment 
effective, we need a law forbidding discrimination in hiring, voting, and 
admission to centers of learning based on previous attendance at some 
curriculum. This guarantee would not exclude specific tests of 
competence, but it would remove the present absurd discrimination 
favoring the:person who learns a given skill with the largest expenditure 
of public funds. A third legal reform would guarantee the right of each 
citizen to an equal share of public educational resources, the right to 
verify his share of these resources, and the right to sue for them if they 
are denied. A generalized GI bill, or an edu-credit card in the hand of 
every citizen, would effectively implement this third guarantee. 


Abolition of obligatory schooling, abolition of job discrimination 
favoring persons who have acquired their learning at a higher cost, plus 
establishment of edu-credit, would permit the development of a free 
exchange for educational services. According to present political 
ideology, this exchange could. be influenced by various devices: 
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premiums paid to those who acquire certain needed skills, interest- 
bearing edu-credit to increase the privileges of those who use it later in 
life, advantages for industries which incorporate additional formal 
training into the work routine. 


A fourth guarantee to protect the consumer against the monopoly of 
the educational market would be analogous to antitrust laws. 


I have shown in the case of education that a cultural or institutional 
revolution depends upon the clarification of reality. Development as 
now conceived is just the contrary: management of the environment 
and the tooling of man to fit into it. Cultural revolution is a review of 
the reality of man and a redefinition of the world in terms that support 
this reality. Development is the attempt to create an environment and 
then educate at great cost to pay for it. 


A bill of rights for modern man cannot produce cultural revolution. It 
is merely a manifesto. I have outlined the principles of an educational 
bill of rights. These principles can be generalized. 


The disestablishment of schooling can be generalized to freedom from 
monopoly in the satisfaction of any basic need. Discrimination on the 
basis of prior schooling can be generalized to discrimination in any 
institution because of underconsumption or underprivilege in another. 
A guarantee of equal educational resources is a guarantee against 
regressive taxation. An educational antitrust law is obviously merely a 
special case of antitrust laws in general, which in turn are statutory 
implementations of constitutional guarantees against monopoly. 


The social and psychological destruction inherent in obligatory school- 
ing is merely an illustration of the destruction implicit in all inter- 
national institutions that now dictate the kinds of goods, services, and 
welfare available to satisfy basic human needs. Only a cultural and 
institutional revolution that re-establishes man’s control over his 
environment can arrest the violence by which development of insti- 
tutions is now imposed by a few for their own interest. Maybe Marx 
said it better, criticizing Ricardo and his school: ““They want production 
to be ‘useful things’, but they forget that the production of too many 
useful things results in too many useless people.” 
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Of all the British directors working today, Lindsay 
Anderson [talking with the cast (1)] is the most British. 
His roots are definitely in the theatre, and he only takes 
time out occasionally to make a movie. He seems to 
approach cinema entirely as an outsider — through a 
committed form of cinema criticism and as co-founder 
of the literary film magazine SEQUENCE. With 
SEQUENCE he helped launch the “‘free cinema” 
movement in the mid-fifties, stating in a manifesto 

that the movement was only interested in making films 
‘“‘which share an attitude: a belief in freedom, in the 
importance of the individual, and in the significance of 
everyday.’ Looking back, he is the only British director 
of the group (which included Karel Reisz and Tony 
Richardson, and photographer Walter Lassally) who has 
held to its ideals. 

Anderson’s films are in the documentary style, and it is 
significant that he has won top awards for both his 
shorts and his features (THURSDAY’S CHILDREN 
won an Academy Award and IF... was voted the Best 
Film at the Cannes Festival). Balancing his documentary 
tone is Anderson’s penchant for subjective realism, the 
inner agony of the individual struggling in a brutalizing 
society to attain a measure of freedom. He pinpoints 
the sensations, the song, even the poetry of rebellion 
against the crass, the philistine and the sycophant. 
Anderson to some is qualified as anti-establishment, and 
others claim he is wedded to the traditional and abhors 
its abuse. Basically, he is an innocent himself who uses 


his art to protect the innocent. 
Ron Holloway 
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IF... Could it be a microcosm of the lethal society? Set 
in a traditional English public school, the mixture of 
fantasy and fact allows Anderson to pose some cruciai 
questions about school and society. Mick (Malcom 
McDowell) is the hero. He strives to find his identity on 
returning to school — and blood [drawn in a fencing 
scene (2)| becomes one theme in that struggle. The 
struggle for awareness is complicated by the interplay 
of sexual, social and selfish forces, none of which are 
solved. Society is symbolised by more than the 
schoolmasters; there is an élite — prefects whose 
arrogance is augmented by their sadism (3); and fantasy 
does not belong only to the boys — the Housemaster 
(Arthur Lowe) and his wife (Mary Macleod) may stylise 
domestic contentment (4) — but Mrs. Kemp can dream 
of wandering naked through the dormitories. Incidents 
of peculiar viciousness occur, such as the scene when 
Biles (Brian Pettifer) is brutally assaulted in the latrine 
(5) while Wallace (Richard Warwick), maybe with some 
apprehension, remains passive (6). 

But Mick begins his rebellion in taking a motorcycle (7) 
—asymboi of his freedom and mobility — and comes to 
a level of poetic fantasy in his naked wrestling with the 
waitress in a café (8) which leads to the almost balletic 
episode on the motorcycle in the field. 

The jingoistic chaplain leads the school’s military 
contingent, and Peanuts (Philip Baganal), in a bayonet 
exercise, screams out his own submission to the brutal 
society (9). The climax comes when fantasy and reality 
overlap and Mick and the girl (Christine Noonan) (10) 
carry their rebellion beyond symbol, from fantasy to 
fact, in their machine-gunning of the politicians, 
schoolmasters, bishops, generals, parents, dowagers and 
all those who are symbols of repression in the final 
highly artificial scene (11). 

IF...? 
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BEYOND 
NEGATION — 
FINDING 

A CRITICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Jointly written by: 
Rolando Bonilla 
Norman Laverty 
Agustin Quintana 
Juan Suero 

Ron Wilhelm 


DABANETA 


There is in the Carribean island of the Dominican Republic and Haiti a small region 
on the northern Dominican coast called Sabaneta de Yasica where the Y4asica River 
belches its usually muddy waters into the Atlantic Ocean, and also where, since 
1968, a group of youth have been experimenting with various aspects of what it is 
in the Dominican society that may lead to real learning and social change. The area 
of work consists of twenty villages in and around the village of Sabaneta, each a 
distance of three or four kilometres apart with a total population of 10,000. 
Travelling the 52 kilometres from the northern seaport of Puerto Plata to Sabaneta, 
one is struck on the one side by huge cattle ranches while on the other lies the sea, 
sand, and palm huts of the unhappy ones of Sabaneta. One per cent of the total 
population in Sabaneta are \atifundistas, each of whom occupies 500 acres or more. 
Another three per cent of the population are merchants and small cattlemen who 
earn more than $200 monthly. It is interesting to note here that in the coming 
generation, the sons of these small cattlemen will be minifundistas due to the 
division of property. Finally, ninety-six per cent of the population here are the 
unhappy ones, as they call themselves — the day laborers, minifundistas, ranch 
hands, soldiers, teachers, rafflers, and washerwomen. 


A unique aspect of the Sabaneta region is that a large number of the inhabitants are 
the grandchildren and great grandchildren of English speaking slaves brought here 
in the 1800's from Florida, St. Thomas and other English speaking Carribean 
islands; and thus, at leqst fifty per cent of the inhabitants in Sabaneta are 
Protestants. 


The actual work in Sabaneta was begun by the Protestant Dominican Evangelical 
Church. Those who started and first led the Sabaneta project came from the Official 
Board of the local Dominican Evangelical Church, from the local church youth 
association, and from the committee of the junior and senior high school, which 
was also sponsored by the local church. In this first phase of the work here about 
ten community leaders or workers were involved with perhaps one hundred 
inhabitants. At present, however, the work has developed from such a leader and 
church dominated work to a decentralized ‘grassroots’ participation of 
approximately sixty community workers and one thousand inhabitants of 

the Sabaneta region. 


And so, in the following paragraphs, the participants in the work share their 
interpretations of history here in Sabaneta de Yasica. 
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CHANGE AND INVOLVEMENT: 


Recently, in his home in Sabaneta, Juan Suero discussed the necessary 
directions for real change in Latin America. Juan is a thirty-two year 
old farmer, night school student in the eleventh grade, and former 
church elder. He and his family of seven live on two acres of land with 
of about $150.00 US per year. 


What is the need here? 

What is the need? The revolution. 

Hasn’t revolution become a word of fashion 
nowadays, especially in Latin America; and 
shouldn’t a more peaceful means such as 
planned development be employed to better 
your situation? 

Well, the problem in Latin America and 
certainly in the Dominican Republic is that 
in an economic system that uses development, 
not everyone participates and not everyone 
receives. 

If there were more financial aid could the 
situation be helped? 

How can you talk about more aid when the 
United States alone, gains more than 500 
million dollars yearly on its exchanges with 
Latin America? 

But doesn’t the Latin American receive that 
value in excess goods and therefore should be 
more comfortable ? 

Well, I think instead of investing money to 
make a man more comfortable, it should be 
used to develop that man so that he can see 
his reality. 

What do you mean? 

What I mean is that when a man learns not 
just to read and to write, but also to discover 
his state as a person, that man is prepared to 
challenge all that impedes his realization as a 
human being. 

Can you tell us about this process in terms of 
your own involvement? 

One necessary factor is the state of misery. 
If I were more advanced economically I could 
be conservative. The man who has never 
suffered has to learn a lot, but the man who 
suffers, learns easily, because he lives in misery. 
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A few years ago I was completely alienated 
by the church; I believed that religion was 
everything. Then through the new personal 
relations of our work, group meetings, reading 
books, and involvement with the community, 
I came to realize that we are not poor because 
of the will of God, but because of that of our 
brothers. 


A DEVELOPMENT OF CRITICISM: 


The original involvement with education in Sabaneta was with Colegio 
Solafide. Despite its religious-sounding name, (“‘By faith alone’’), it had 
certain rebellious elements. Its first teacher, Roberto Blondet, was 
eliminated in 1960 by the secret police of Trujillo. Its seven year 
dormancy ended when the church pastor, Sergio Quezada, and a local 
school teacher, Efrain Tavarez, acted in the midst of government 
indifference to intermediate education in the area. Against the 
opposition of the financially sceptical church elders, they hired Dulce 
Molina, a recent high school graduate from the city, who gathered her 
students around an elongated table every morning to give classes to the 
eighth graders and settle fights among the seventh graders. 


These healthy sparks of struggle, however, were not able to make a 
serious challenge to the conglomeration of practice and myths that the 
people had been led to believe was education. What students learned in 
school was to regurgitate memorized lessons from out-dated text books. 
But more seriously, those that were financially incapable accepted 
utterly that they would be able to follow the false models of the middle 
class to a higher, more secure standard of living. The middle class 
models were false because opportunity was restricted to the very few, 
and the hoped-for security was a mirage in the light of the stagnated 
economic development of the Dominican Republic. 


In 1968, the resurrected colegio, now in its second year, added grade 
nine, and Dulce decided to leave to attend the university. The new 
teachers were Faysal Pérez, a university student from Santo Domingo, 
and his friend, Norman Laverty, a high school teacher from Canada. 
Around them, especially Faysal, formed a nucleus of young people, 
who attempted to challenge three aspects of the “‘generally accepted”’: 
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1) the way classes were given 

2) the belief that the type of education that was being given 
in the school could solve the problem of the poverty of 
the students 

3) the theology of the local Protestant church that maintained 
a separation between the divine and the human. 


(It should be pointed out that the above were not foreplanned 
purposes but the actual directions that developed out of the 
attitudes of the participants and conditions of the situation. To 
show something of the dynamics of personalities in the 
unrolling of the development, Rolando Bonilla remembers, 
“T was a revolutionary fanatic but didn’t have any basic know- 
ledge. I remember Sergio, the minister, advised me to stay clear 
of Faysal; of Norman, no. Sergio said that you couldn’t change 
the church. Faysal was at odds with Efrain and then later with 


Norman; I was confused. I went to talk with Juan, who told me 
that they were both okay... okay in the Sense of revolutionary.”’) 


With respect to the first aspect, the way classes were given, reforms 
were frustrating. Once in a science class after having completed an 
experiment and seen the results personally, a student flatly stated he 
could not accept what he had experienced because he had not read 
it in the book. Unfortunately at that time, it was easy and glib to 
blame the training of the primary school teachers for such a blatant 
separation of man from his world. On the other hand to introduce 
so-called “‘modern teaching techniques” was to fall into the trap of 
thinking that the pedagogy of the ““developed”’ countries could serve in 
an “‘exploited’’ country. In a well-run school in a “‘developed nation’’, a 
student is drilled in the practices that one day he will have to sell on the 
market: arrive at nine, accepting authority, working with scientific 
equipment he never finds around the house, et cetera. Worst of all, he 
learns that if Johnny works hard, he will pass, and if Mary does not, 
she will fail. He learns that, instead of learning that if Juanito and Maria 
continue to be exploited as they are now, they will both die in 
economic and social misery leaving their children the same fate; he 
learns individuality, instead of learning how Juanito and Maria can 
unite their forces to change history. When one also considers that the 
market in the Dominican Republic is over-supplied with high school 
graduates and the university successfuls leave their patria in large 
numbers to find placements, it is not strange then, that although there 
was a distaste for the memorization habit in education, there existed a 
‘laziness’ towards reforming the system. Nevertheless, “‘laziness”’ is not 
criticism, but escapism, and a basic point was lost here. 
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The second aspect, an affront to the general deceit as to what education 
could do for the poor, began with a dialogue on the contradiction of 
giving a city education to rural people. The discussion was easy and 
fruitful because it was carried out in concrete terms. At one point, 
some of the older folk of the school committee, if only to maintain 
their way of life for their grandchildren, were ready to institute some 
changes. At the end of the discussion the committee president vetoed 
everything because, as he said, the students preferred the traditional 
subjects and were not interested in agriculture. As the weeks afterwards 
proved, what the committee president really meant was that the middle 
class students were the best paying students in the colegio, and that a 
rural education had no meaning for them, for all their efforts were 
directed towards getting out of the community. This discovery was 
important, but it really only had authority with the few who had 
participated in the process of the recognition, the recognition that there 
was a difference of interests. 


Even when there was no actual physical involvement of the middle 
class, their false models remained. An example of what is meant 
happened in a small neighbouring village when some young people, 
mostly day labourers, organised a night school for their own ad- 
vancement. Previously, out of the discussions on city and rural 
education, one group had developed the idea of una educacién mds 
amplia (a broader education), that is, substituting agronomy for 
grammar, et cetera. Those that were opposed said that the ricos never 
hired agriculturists, but those who favoured the plan recognised that 
the government at times did employ trained personnel. Looking back 
now it can be seen that the failure to criticize thoroughly the forms of 
education did not permit those in the situation to realize that una 
educacion mas amplia was just another reform, and that its result was 
the stagnating circumstance of leaving both sides of the argument in the 
same box of selling themselves to a power ajeno (remote). 


One of the strongest pillars of this alienation was the target of the 
third aspect of the attack, the theology of the separation of the divine 
and the human. This was how the elders oppressed the youth, and how 
the elders themselves were able to put up with their own situation, 
waiting to be carried off to their eternal home (six feet below). Using 
revolutionary interpretations of every scripture, in Bible study groups 
and in sermons (the latter only when the local church hierarchy was 
brave enough to permit a youth to preach), the assault opened the road 
to criticism. At last the “‘generally accepted”’ showed signs of holes 
instead of holiness. 


Although the road to criticism had been opened, a road is not its 


destination. What followed was a critical outlook on all the old ideas, 
while new ones were accepted untouched. New words (educacion 
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1. The old chapel which was used 
as a school for the advanced 
courses by the Sabaneta team. 


2. The houses in the area usually 
have two or three rooms and 
are built of wood with a roof 
made of palm leaves which 
keeps out the heavy rains and 
provides a cool protection 
against the harsh sun. This is 
one of the houses in the peasant 
community of Cabareto. 

3. Agustin Quintana, a student 
and one of the more active 
leaders of the team, with Juan, 
one of the local people, in 
whose house they are holding 
a team meeting. 


humanizadora, conciencia ingenua, praxis) were often just memorized, 
but not investigated. This does not mean there were not projects of 
involvement; on the contrary, there was activism: health project, loan 
program, new bread factory, et cetera. Everything new becaine the 
“generally accepted’’, and worse, the quieter sounds of contradiction 
were regarded as conservatism and rejected. 


KEEPING HOLD OF THE CRITICAL: 


On one occasion, however, the superficially advancing verbalism took a 
swing at the activism. One of the group who had just read some 
socialism, said, “‘Land is the means of production, and we’ve got to get 
it.” The effect was to anihilate the projects, and direct attention 
towards the means of getting the land, concientizacién. After talking 
about concientizacion for about six months, the team secured some 
documents of Paulo Freire and of the Golconda* and studied them. 
Since then various experiments have been tried, but only in com- 
munities which organized their own schools. 


Has any sense of criticism been developed? One personal point of view 
is that there has been a much too easy advance in borrowed theory 
while the original frustration with the treason of reforming a capitalist 
or feudal education still haunts the situation. Capitalist education, the 
mechanism for maintaining the division of labour, has made it almost 
impossible to think of education without the separation of knowledge 
into mathematics, philosophy, and spelling. Education for Latin 
Americans, as Freire says, must be power to change the world. That 
means political power, a power where man learns to work with man. 
Rather than to begin anew in a vacuum, the following paragraphs 
examine the past work in Sabaneta to discover where this type of 
education may have occurred. 


* The original Golconda document was signed in Buenaventura, Colombia, by a group of 
priests involved in the revolutionary movement. 
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PRACTICES IN POWER: 


‘*Man is free to the extent that he negates 
the inhuman of the present; insofar as 

he stretches his consciousness toward the 
exploration of the unfinished character 
of this world and names ‘the things which 
are absent’ and makes his negation and 
hope historical through his action.” 


Ruben Alves 


And so, we look for the ways in which the changes have occurred. 
Where and when in this process of ‘conscious-raising have the ‘things 
which are absent’ been named by action of the people? Certainly one 
of the areas of work which has served as a basis for real learning has 
been the schools, although little important learning takes place in the 
classroom; rather the learning has resulted, and continues to result, 
from the conflicts and confrontations which come just because the 
schools exist. 


Rincon de Veragua 


Perhaps we may begin our search in Rinc6n de Veragua, a small 
settlement across the Yasica River from Sabaneta. In Rincon this past 
year a group of about twenty young people felt the need to study but, 
all being farm workers, they could not attend the public school in the 
day; so a few of their leaders talked with members of the Sabaneta 
project. A series of meetings was held with the interested youth 
discussing why they wanted to study and what and in what ways they 
thought a year of study could influence their present and future. 
Classes began in February 1970 with about fifty young people 
attending after working all day in the fields of rich landowners. The 
discussions and ideas about an education which transforms and an 
ampler learning situation quickly gave way under pressures from the 
majority of the students and a few teachers, who were themselves 
students in the colegio in Sabaneta, to a more traditional teaching 
method. Although this conflict produced immediate frustrations, the 
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learning situations were yet to come. The fifty students divided into 
three groups: those who had some school experience and wanted to 
take the government examinations for the sixth grade; those who had 
only a minimal amount of educational success; and those with school 
experience but little success. The classes in Rincon began in a tense 
period of pre-presidential elections which grew increasingly explosive 
each day; so that when the classes began, the chisme (rumour, of the 
vicious sort) began mounting against the school. Then one Friday the 
situation exploded. A group of dock workers in the northern seaport of 
Puerto Plata were machine-gunned by police while on strike against 
mechanization of the dock work. The students held a meeting that 
night and decided to walk out of class as a sympathy gesture. A public 
school teacher and some parents who frequently “‘supervised’’ the 
classes claimed the move was political, that is, anti-government and thus 
the rumours raged, ““The school is political and they teach communism 
there.’ When Monday came, the students didn’t; all but five stayed 
away because of the fear of being arrested by the army or were kept 
away by their parents, who were even more afraid. That night a crucial 
meeting was held with the few students present to find a solution to the 
paralyzing problem of the rumours, which is so much a part of 
Dominican life. The public school teacher and the usual adults were 
present; those who had created the rumours took part in a dialogue 
with the students and together created a system of simple questions to 
use against the transmission of rumours: first of all, the person or 
persons spreading the rumours are isolated and identified, and are then 
confronted with the rumour and the reasons for it by the students, 
frankly and openly. This system has now been used on various occasions 
in the work here in Sabaneta. 


The Rincon experience seems to have been an important practice in 
achieving real learning and change. It was perhaps the first time the 
students discovered, individually and as a group, the conflicts which 
exist between different power groups and the economic and social 
interests for which each is struggling. The students successfully 
confronted their own fears and uncertainty by uniting themselves 
behind a concrete plan of action in the system of questioning which 
they themselves created in the midst of a critical situation. By 
participating in the struggle against a power group, they have contri- 
buted to the work and to the people in Sabaneta an effective method 
to wrench some of the power from the few so that the power is with 
the people. 


Dialogue 
A second area of apparent learning which is school-based has been the 


development of discussions and dialogue as a classroom technique. In 
an educational atmosphere where the students are well-trained in 
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memorizing from the book to regurgitate what they “know” the 
following day, the development and continuation of discussions, actual 
dialogues between the participants in the classroom experience, have 
been quite difficult. The importance of classroom discussions is seen in 
terms of developing the ability to communicate new ideas or infor- 
mation to the other person and also as a base for solving social 
problems as a group. The underlying concept is that in the Dominican 
rural society there are perhaps four ways used by the country folk to 
communicate new ideas or information: rumour, story-telling, body 
communication, and preaching; therefore another form which can at 
least aid in some way in connecting the artificiality of the gathering 
and disseminating of knowledge in the classroom to the world outside 
has been introduced. A major aspect of this method is the idea that 
in the group there exists a problem, which is to discover through 
dialogue some new idea or information. Perhaps there has been more 
usage and development of group discussions in the work of the literacy 
programs, where slides and photographs depicting various aspects of 
Dominican rural life, games such as role-playing and charades, and 
crude drawings by the participants are used to provoke group thinking 
in terms of a social situation or problem usually related to the conflicts 
of interests of power groups. 


For example, one night in a literacy class of young adults, drawings 
of a human hand in various positions led to a very lively and challenging 
discussion concerning the difference between the rich and the poor. 
As one student explained, ““The open hand is the hand of the poor 
man, like me, who has to ask for help and food; the fist is the hand 
of a rich man because it looks strong from eating good meals and 
is tightly holding his money and won’t let any of it go. The other hand 
is the hand of friendship saluting another person; and the joined hands 
are of a poor man thinking, like I do when I get up every morning, 
where can I find the food for my family today.” This particular 
discussion ended with many students agreeing, one day the open hand 
and the hand of friendship and the joined hands are all going to unite 
to open that fist and share in the wealth that it so tightly guards. 
These students, by examining the relationship of the things and the 
people in their world, are as Ruben Alves puts it, stretching their 
consciousness to the unfinished, and naming that which is absent. 


La Boca 


A third significant area of learning is taking place in another community 
school in a settlement neighbouring Rincon, called La Boca. The school 
is a night school working mainly in the literacy training of adults and 
young people. It was begun last June after organizing efforts by the 
former students in Rincon and by the community itself. The situation 
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in the Boca was different from the beginning: the adults in the 
community were enthusiastic and gave support to the school and the 
students; many of them had been victims of the rumours in the night 
school at Rincon and realized that once again they had been controlled 
by the fear techniques of the army and other power groups. Around 
forty students began enthusiastically and decided after a few weeks of 
classes, in the cramped quarters of a private home, to build a school. 
Then rumours began that the local army unit considered the school 
communist; nightly the school was watched from a local bar by one of 
the policemen from Sabaneta, however the students continued with 
their plans. The day came to build the school and all of the students 
and many of the community turned out to help. There was much 
excitement, joking, laughing, and hard work. The people were really 
celebrating that day, then the lieutenant in charge of the local army 
outpost arrived with “Stop that building! Who gave you people the 
right to build that house? Who’s in charge here? ”’ The people tried to 
explain that there were no leaders, that everyone was working and 
everyone was responsible for the construction because the school was a 
community school. The lieutenant wasn’t convinced and began taking 
names of “agitators”; two were citizens of the Boca and three were 
team members from Sabaneta. He ordered these people to report to 
him the following morning, and anyone else if they wanted to. The 
students said that they would come also. The celebration and the 
construction ceased, but the learning did not. Later, that same day, the 
lieutenant changed his mind and ordered the “‘appointed leaders” to the 
outpost (and jail). Rain began to fall and about thirty people left the 
Boca singing and marching in the downpour to the outpost. Once there, 
a tense discussion ensued between the lieutenant, the team members 
and the people. A tense situation became explosive when the team 
members refused to be jailed without having committed a crime. They 
were pushed by the guards who threatened to use their machine guns 
and finally were jailed and driven to the army headquarters in Puerto 
Plata while the people watched in horror, fear and anger, yet watching. 
Once in Puerto Plata the rain-soaked prisoners were released after a 
lecture on Dominican law by the army major, who also ordered the 
lieutenant to cooperate with the school construction. They returned to 
participate in the classes that night with about fifteen students 
discussing the question, ““What did you learn today? ” 


This experience has been significant for many reasons. It was the first 
time that the people of this extremely isolated country village had 
united to fight the repression of the military authorities, and they won. 
Also the experience has served as a base for conscious-raising as the 
students have become increasingly more aware of the divisions of 
interests of the various existing power groups and the tactics that these 
groups are using to defend or to expand their interests and power. 
As one farmer said, ‘““These experiences make a man less egotistical; 
he loses his fear and becomes guapo (literally ‘handsome’ -beautiful! ).”’ 
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CONCIENTIZACION! ! 


There are perhaps three other phases in the work in Sabaneta which 
need to be examined in terms of the factors they contain which lead 
to, or produce, actual learning and change. 


In March of 1970 a conference of approximately seventy campesinos, 
with the basic theme of the problems and needs of each of the 
communities represented, was held. The delegates spent three days in 
Holy Week in dialogue examining various problems ranging from the 
alarming increase in assassinations and disappearances of young 
Dominicans by the armed forces, to that of the land. From the first 
day, the conference was wrapped in a barbed wire of rumour that the 
conference was communist and the soldiers were coming, but the 
people spoke freely, clearly, dramatically about their sufferings and 
their needs. It soon became clear that land is foremost in the needs of 
these people as they talked of the immense cattle ranches in the 
Sabaneta area and of their own children eating only one meal a day. 
Although the need was clear in the minds of everyone present, a 
conflict developed in terms of the methods to be used to satisfy that 
need with some delegates wanting to take the land immediately and by 
force from the hacendados, while others felt that first, letters should 
be written to the government asking for the government-owned land. 
The only agreement reached by these groups was that they should 
return to their communities to carry on conscious-raising. The 
conference seems to have contributed to the process of learning because 
the delegates realized that they did have the ability to speak honestly, 
openly, and politically, in large groups. More importantly, perhaps, the 
conference served as a base for a renewed effort to reorganize an 
agrarian league among the people. They saw too that they all had 
similar problems and that their need was a common one, land, which 
they shared with thousands of campesinos all over the country. 


The work of the agrarian league has consisted mainly in two phases: 
the primary work is conscious-raising, in terms of gaining awareness, 
and later developing political tactics to reclaim the land; and the second 
part involves the legal defence and conscious-raising of those people 
who are persecuted legally and illegally (by bribing public officials to 
terrorize the unfortunates) by the hacendados, as in the case of several 
families in the communities of Cabarete and Goleta who have been 
threatened continually over the past year with eviction from their 
palm huts in the sand where they have lived for twenty years or more, 
because the hacendados want the beach for tourist purposes. The basic 
working method used by the team members in the agrarian league is 
that the people make the decisions; that is, an important aspect of 
conscious-raising deals with experience and the critical analysis that 
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follows that experience. This is to say that team members do not 
impose, nor even formulate, tactics or decisions upon the people but 
rather accept and support whatever decisions the people make; then 
follow the resulting experience with a group analysis of the tactic 
used. Thus it is the people who teach themselves how to participate 
politically in the struggles for power. 


A final aspect of the work in Sabaneta is a savings and loan cooperative 
in which the team members attempt to bring about an economic 
conscious-raising with the use of problem-situation in the weekly group 
meetings. For example, instead of just reading, discussing, and 
memorizing the laws of the national cooperative association, a question 
such as, ““What should the cooperative members do if a man takes a 
loan to plant bananas and later does not pay the loan back because a 
flood has come and destroyed the crop?” is presented by the group 
coordinator. The members of the cooperative then discuss the problem 
and in this way the people themselves are developing their own customs 
for the operation of the cooperative. What’s more, as the amount of 
Operating funds for the cooperative increase, the members can 
physically see the value and the need to work in groups to resolve their 
social and economic necessities, that the problems of one are the 
problems of all and can and should be resolved by the union of the 
forces of the people. 


On 
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